THE BEST OF GOOD READING

LIFE ON A WHALER

[Peter Lefroy, the hero of the story, and his
fo companions, Terence and Andrew, were
ipwrecked on an iceberg, from which they
ire rescued by the captain of a whaling vessel,
le following selection tells something of their
e on board her. It is taken from Peter the
haler, a famous old sea story written by
'. H. G. Kingston, who was also the author of
-om Powder Monkey to Admiral and Dick
tiverly.]

rHE vessel, on board which we so happily
found ourselves, was called "The Shet-
ad Maid," her master, Captain John Rendall.
ie measured three hundred and fifty tons,
is barque-rigged, and perfectly fitted as a
laler, being also strengthened by every means
aich science could devise, to enable her to
sist the pressure of the ice to which such
issels must inevitably be exposed in their
ogress through the Arctic seas. She had f orty-
ro souls on board, including officers, being
me few short of her complement, as two fell
:k in Orkney before leaving, and two were
ihappily lost overboard in a furious gale she
icountered soon after sailing,
Andrew, Terence, and I remained two days
slow under the doctor's care, and by the third
id completely recovered our usual strength,
om Stokes, who had suffered most, and was not
iturally so strong, took a week before he came
mnd.

As soon as we appeared on deck, the captain
died us aft, and desired to know our adven-
ires. Andrew was the spokesman; and the
iptain expressed himself much pleased with
ur messmate's mode of narrating them.

"Well, my men," he said, "I have lost some
E my crew; and I suppose you '11 have no objec-
.on to entering regularly for the voyage in
leir place. You '11 share with the other able
2amen eighteen pence for each ton of oil, you
now, besides monthly wages."

We told him that we should be glad to enter,
nd would sign articles when he pleased; and
hat we would answer for Tom Stokes, that he
rould do the same.

Behold me at last, then, as I have styled
ayself, Peter the Whaler. We were now stand-

ing to the northward, and rapidly approaching
the ice. Before, however, I proceed with an
account of my adventures, I will describe the
ship, and the peculiar arrangements made to
fit her for the special service in which she was
employed.
A whaler, in order to withstand the shock of
the ice, is strengthened inside, both at the stem
and stern, by stout timbers placed in various
directions, and fastened securely together;
while on the outside she is in parts covered with
a double, and even a treble planking, besides
other thick pieces, which serve to ward off the
blows from the parts most likely to receive them.
How little all the strengthening which the art
and ingenuity of man can devise is of avail
against the mighty power of the ice, I shall have
hereafter to describe. The masts of a whaler
are lower than in a common merchantman,
and her sails are smaller, and cut in a different
shape, the courses, or lower sails, decreasing
towards the foot, so as to be worked with
slight strength. Sometimes this is of impor-
tance, as when all the boats are away together
in chase of whales, three or four men alone
remain on board to take care of the ship.
A whale-ship, therefore, though she has great
care and expense bestowed on her, has not,
in port, the graceful and elegant appearance
possessed by some other ships, bound to more
genial climes. The crew do not sleep in ham-
mocks, as on board men-of-war; but in berths,
or standing bed-places, erected on the half-deck,
forward. It is a dark retreat; and not scented
with sweet odors, especially after a ship has
begun to take in her cargo; but the weary
seaman cares little where he lays his head,
provided it is in a dry and warm place.
We next come to the boats; a very important
part of the outfit The bow and stern of a
whale-boat are both sharp, rise considerably,
and are nearly alike. It has great beam, or
breadth, to prevent its being dragged, when
towed by a whale, completely under the water.
The keel is convex in the center to enable it
to be turned more easily; and, for the same
reason, it is steered by an oar instead of a rudder.
The oar can also turn a boat, when she is at
rest; and can scull her, in calm weather, up
to a whale, without noise. A large-size boat Is
pulled by five oars, and one to steer; and a small